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Handbuch der Pflanzenanatomie. Herausgegeben von 
Prof. K. Linsbauer. Allgemeiner Teil: Cytologic 
(Die Organe der Zelle). Band 1., Zelle und Cyto- 
plasma. Von H. Lundegardh. Pp. 192. Band 
2., Allgemeine Pflanzenkaryologie. Von Prof. Dr. 
G. Tischler. Pp. 384. (Berlin: Gebriider Born- 
traeger, 1921.) 2 1. 5 s. 

The volumes under notice are the first two in a series 
to be published under the general title “ Handbuch der 
Pflanzenanatomie.” The complete series as projected 
will number 15 or 20 volumes by various authors, 
under the general editorship of Prof. K. Linsbauer. 
It will include volumes on cytology, histology, galls, 
experimental anatomy, and a series on the “ anatomy ” 
of the various plant groups from Mycetozoa to flowering 
plants. Two volumes—both unfinished—have already 
been issued, the first, by Dr. H, Lundegardh, dealing 
with the cell and cytoplasm ; the second, by Prof. G. 
Tischler, giving a general account of the plant nucleus. 
The price quoted in English money for the two volumes, 
in paper covers, is unjustifiably high, and must mean a 
huge rate of profit for the publishers. The sale on these 
terms is not likely to be very wide. 

The first volume begins with a history of plant 
anatomy and the cell theory, occupying 60 pages, and 
illustrated by figures from Hooke, Malpighi, N. Grew, 
and others. Then follows an account of cell structure 
and form, with numerous illustrations. The proto¬ 
plasmic connexions between cells are considered at 
some length. Other topics considered are the arrange¬ 
ments of cells in tissues, and the physical and chemical 
organisation of the cell. 

The second volume treats of the plant nucleus in 
considerable detail, beginning with the morphological 
and chemical organisation of the resting nucleus, and 
its relations to the cell as a whole. This part occupies 
232 pages. The remainder of the volume, which is as 
yet incomplete, deals with nuclear division and its 
various forms in different plant groups. The numerous 
figures are taken from the cytological literature of the 
last thirty years. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution. 1913-1914. In 2 Parts. Part 2. Pp. 
viii +795-1481. (Washington: Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1921.) 

This volume forms an important supplement to that 
which preceded it, giving a collection of bardic chronicles 
and songs illustrating the beliefs and customs of the 
Kwakiutl, a fishing-tribe on the coast of Vancouver 
Island. It has been compiled by Mr. G. Hunt, a 
member of the tribe, and the text is given in the tribal 
dialect with an English translation.. It is not easy 
reading, but the report in the preceding volume 
supplies an adequate commentary. It, forms an 
impressive picture of life in the lower culture. We 
have traces of totemism in the shape of paintings of 
animals on the sides of the house door and posts erected 
with special ceremonies. Much of the ritual consists 
of orgiastic dances, performed by men and women in 
a state of nudity, wearing masks, their faces being 
painted with charcoal, on which swan-down is stuck, 
their heads and necks adorned with pieces of red cedar. 
It also assumes a more brutal form. In one account 
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we read: “ The Rich-Woman carried in her arms a 
body, leading the Cannibal; and the Tamer went on 
the right-hand side of the Cannibal, and the One-Who- 
Presses-Down went on the left-hand side of the Canni¬ 
bal, and each of the four eats part of the corpse—that 
is, the Cannibal and the Rich-Woman, and the Fire- 
Dancer and his Grizzly-Bear-of-The-Door.” Scattered 
through the book are interesting accounts of the initia¬ 
tion of novices, the magical effect of names, magical 
songs sung to secure the capture of salmon, pre¬ 
nuptial incontinence, marriage by purchase and the 
levirate, burial in trees, magical transformation of 
men into animals, and much other matter of interest 
to anthropologists. It is well that these facts should 
have been recorded, as the tribe is rapidly coming under 
“ civilised ” influence. In one list of gifts we read of 
blankets, canoes,' jewellery, forty sewing-machines, 
and twenty-five phonographs. 

(1) Lehrbuch der Elektrotechnik. Von Dr. E. Blattner 
Erster Teil. Vierte Auflage. Pp. ix + 423. (Bern: 
K. J. Wyss Erben, 1922.) 20 fr. 

(2) Electricity. By Sydney G. Starling. (Science in 

the Service of Man.) Pp. viii + 245. (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1922.) 105. 6 d. net. 

(3) “ Lektrik ” Lighting Connections. With Intro¬ 
ductory and Explanatory Notes by Gus. C. Lundberg 
and the late W r . P. Maycock. Seventh Edition 
(Thoroughly Revised). Pp. 156. (London : A. P. 
Lundberg and Sons, 1921.) is.net. 

(1) We welcome the fourth edition of the first volume 
of Dr. Blattner’s text-book. The principles of electrical 
engineering are very clearly stated and as the inter¬ 
national symbols and nomenclature are adopted it can 
be readily understood even by a student w'hose know¬ 
ledge of German is limited. 

(2) Mr. Starling has written an interesting popular 
work on electricity. The subjects of the various 
chapters are well chosen, theory and practice being 
evenly balanced. The epoch - making discoveries of 
recent years in radio-telegraphy and in the theory 
of the atom are included. 

(3) The third of the works under notice is a useful 
little book on electric wiring. It shows various ways 
of wiring electric lamps so that they can be controlled 
from several different places and also how the light 
they give can be varied. The special switches used for 
these purposes are described. 

Early British Trackways, Moats, Mounds, Camps, 
and Sites. A Lecture given to the Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field Club, at Hereford, September 
1921. By Alfred Watkins. Pp. 41 + 20 plates. 
(Hereford : The Watkins Meter Co ; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 1922.) 4s. 6d. net. 

In this little book the author attempts to show that 
during a long period, going back at least to neolithic 
times, all trackways w'ere in straight lines marked out 
by experts on a sighting system. Such sighting lines 
went from mountain peak to mountain peak with 
secondary sighting points on the lower ground. It is 
fairly obvious that long distance roads in primitive 
times would tend to lie in a more or less straight line 
between prominent peaks. This scarcely needs veri- 
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fication, and Mr. Watkins’ case must rest mainly on 
his intermediate points. These he finds in mounds, 
moats, tumps, churches (occupying the site of an earlier 
mark), stones, trees, and camps, holy wells, and the 
like. Place-names are also called in to support his 
argument. Without entering into a detailed examina¬ 
tion of his evidence, which the reader may do with the 
aid of an ordnance map, it may be said generally that 
in some cases the so-called sighting marks were the 
objective of the road as in the case of a holy well or a 
ford, and that others, such as a burial mound or an 
encampment, owed their position to the previous 
existence of a road. 

Poverty and its Vicious Circles. By Dr. Jamieson B. 
Hurry. Second and Enlarged Edition.. Pp. xvi + 
411. (London : J. and A. Churchill, 1921.) Price 
15.J. net. 

The first edition of this detailed study of poverty was 
published before the war. In this second and enlarged 
edition the general plan of the work remains unaltered, 
but the author has revised and extended the original 
chapters and has written several new ones. Further, 
he has viewed his subject more from the international 
standpoint. His “ vicious circles ” are the various 
elements entering into the causation and perpetuation 
of poverty which aggravate or intensify the causes out 
of which they grew by lowering the standard of life and 
efficiency. Dr. Flurry describes in detail the effect 
of such factors as defective housing, defective feeding, 
defective clothing, defective education, defective 
credit, unemployment, insecurity, and the like. Each 
is considered separately, it being a part of the author’s 
theory that each factor must be diagnosed and attacked 
in isolation ; but the interaction of the circles one 
with another is both recognised and considered, 
The last portion of the book deals with remedial 
measures and gives a useful historical survey of poor 
relief under the State and by local authorities, and of 
the scope and objects of a number of private or semi¬ 
public voluntary organisations. 

Plant Materials of Decorative Gardening: The Woody 
Plants. By Prof. Wm. Trelease. Second Edition, 
Revised. Pp. xliii + 177. (Urbana, Ill.: The Author, 
University of Illinois, 1921.) 1 dollar. 

By the help of this handy little volume a careful observer, 
who will make himself acquainted with the technical 
terms as explained in the glossary at the end of the book, 
may learn the name of any hardy tree, shrub, or woody 
climber that he is likely to find cultivated in the 
eastern United States—apart from the extreme south 
—or in northern Europe, except on the more pretentious 
estates, or in nurseries or botanical establishments. It 
accounts for 1x50 distinct kinds, representing 247 
genera and 782 species. For a few hopelessly compli¬ 
cated genera, such as haws, cotoneasters, and roses, 
only the most easily recognised species have been 
admitted. By means of a dichotomous key, divided 
into four sections—trees, bushes, undershrubs or bog 
or rockery plants, and woody climbers or scramblers— 
the name of the genus may be determined. The greater 
part of the book is occupied by a systematic description 
of the genera under their families, and under each 
genus is given a key to the species. 
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Common Plants. By Dr. M. Skene. (Common Things 
Series.) Pp. 271 + 26 plates. (London: Andrew 
Melrose, n.d.) 6 s. net. 

Dr. Macgregor Skene has produced a very readable 
series of essays, written in thirty-three chapters-around 
different common plants, which are made the texts for 
a popular presentation of many of the problems and 
achievements of the modem study of plants. In 
the opening sections the themes of plant nutrition and 
the world’.s food supply are grouped around the wheat 
plant. Other chapters treat, for the popular reader, 
the various groups of plants, while still others are 
concerned with the rise of a land flora and various 
problems of the inter-relations of plants and animals, 
water supply, reproduction, and the relations of plants 
to man. The paper is unfortunately of poor quality, 
but the essays are excellently informed and attractively 
written, with lucid style and a human point of view. 

Scientific Management in the Home: Household 
Engineering. By Mrs. Christine Frederick. (Effi¬ 
ciency Books.) Pp. 527. (London : George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Ltd., 1920.) Price 12s. 6 d. net. 

There is no place where the application of science is 
more desirable than in the home, and none where it is 
more commonly neglected. Mrs. Frederick, -whose 
work is already known in this country through her 
connexion with The Ladies’ Home Journal, here presents 
the story of her success in managing her own home. 
Science is to be found pleasantly blended with common 
sense in the pages of this book, which is to be recom¬ 
mended to the notice of private individuals as well as 
to those who are concerned with the teaching of 
domestic economy. 

Precis de physiologic vegetale. Par Prof. L. Maquenne. 
(Collection Payot.) Pp. 175. (Paris : Payot et 
Cie, 1922.) 4 frs. 

The author of this little book is a professor at the 
Museum d’Histoire naturelle in Paris, and here 
reproduces in simple, lucid, and attractive form the 
substance of a course of lectures given at the Museum 
for more than twenty years. The subjects briefly 
treated include osmosis, colloids, germination, growth, 
assimilation, respiration, etc. The definition of such 
terms as osmosis and colloid are not above criticism, 
but any one with no previous knowledge of the subject 
should find it an attractive and, on the whole, an 
accurate presentation of the general features of plant 
physiology. 

Dictionary of Botanical Equivalents : French-English, 
German-English. By Dr. E. Artschwager and E. 
M. Smiley. Pp. 137. (Baltimore, Md. : Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1921.) n.p. 

This little dictionary of botanical terms should prove 
useful, especially for students. It is nearly all German, 
only 15 pages being devoted to the French-English 
portion. The pages are interleaved, so that additional 
terms can be entered at any time. The explanations 
given are not always happily chosen or accurate. Thus 
zeitlicher Dimorphismus is rendered “ polymorphy.” 
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